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The explosion has taken place—the toppling avalanche has slipped from its 
bed—the box of Pandora is open—the gauntlet has been thrown—the challenge 
accepted—the weapons are sharpening—the world is preparing to laugh—the 
real lover of music, and justice, and common sense, draws “his kerchief from 
his poke” —it may be, to weep. 

The fissure in the nucleus of the English Opera company, which we have long 
known, and which we lately most unwillingly alluded to, has widened into an 
open and avowed rupture; and Mr. H. Phillips, having thought proper to evince 
his utter contempt of the public to whom he owes so much, by absenting himself 
from the theatre on Tuesday and Thursday in last week, though advertized and 
announced in the playbills,—Mr. H. Phillips, the hired, and hitherto well-paid 
servant of the public, whose business, whose duty it was to have contradicted 
such announcements if they were erroneous, and to have averted the disappoint- 
ment of his friends, if not the ruin of his colleagues—this very extraordinary 
singer, who would fain be the vocal Colossus of London, striding over his fellow- 
craft, and leaving them 


“To peep about, 
And find themselves dishonourable graves,” 
very coolly puts forth the following letter in the ‘‘Times” of Friday, when the 
company, ashamed of his repeated imposition, had omitted his name in the daily 
afiche of their performance :— 

“ Sir,—I venture to ask of you a favour once granted to me before, and which I feel 
confident will not be denied me now—that of defending myself (through the circulation 
of your widely extended columns) against a most shameful attempt, on the part of Mr. 
Baife, &c., at the English Opera-House, to bring me into disgrace with the public, by 
announcing me to perform last Tuesday in the opera of Keolanthe, and again this evening, 
without the very slightest authority for so doing. 

“ A proper form of notice was delivered to Mr. Balfe on Tuesday, the 6th of April, 
declining to appear in the character of Omébrastro on the Easter Tuesday, or afterwards, 
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upon the ground of its being a part so wholly unsuited tome; and at the same time telling 
him, that if, contrary to this notice, he did as he has done, he must be alone responsible 
to the public for my non-appearance. 

‘1 have now entirely withdrawn from all connection with this ill-fated theatre, and 
most ill-conducted establishment. My reasons I at present withhold; but, if compelled, 
must expose that which I am most unwilling to do. I am, Sir, your most truly obliged, 

‘35, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, April 15.” ‘“SHENRY PHILLIPS. 

Without stopping to descant on this curious specimen of accusative and 
unconfirming epistolation, we subjoin another letter which appeared in the 
‘Times’ of Saturday, from Mr. Balfe’s solicitor, in order that the candid 
reader may be enabled to balance the merits of their contents for himself. 

‘* Sir,—As solicitor’for Mr. Balfe, I have to request the favour of your insertion in 
‘ The Times’ newspaper of the following answer to the letter of Mr. Henry Phillips, which 
appears in that journal of to-day’s date. 

‘“‘ Mr. Phillips has entered into and signed an agreement (which I have in my posses- 
sion) to perform at the English Opera House every Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, from the 6th day of March to the 6th day of July in the present year, both in- 
clusive. 

“ This agreement he infringed by not appearing on the first two nights of the intended 
season, and by accepting an engagement at, and performing in Dublin, at the very time 
when he ought to have been at the English Opera House. The theatre was in conse- 
quence obliged to be closed on those nights, and a very heavy loss was incurred. 

‘* He has now committed a further breach of faith, both with Mr. Balfe and the public, 
and I am about to institute legal proceedings against him. 

‘¢ As to the notice which he speaks of, declining to appear on the Easter Tuesday, or 
afterwards ; supposing that such a notice was sent, what possible excuse can this be for 
the breach of faith he has committed? A man might with equal reason and justice de- 
cline to pay a debt, because he had had the impudence to serve his creditor with a notice 
that he would not do so. 

“‘ The agreement and correspondence between Mr. Balfe and Mr. Phillips, together 
with a detailed account of the facts, will be published as soon as possible, when it will be 
fully apparent who has the most reason to fear publicity. 

I am, Sir, yours truly obliged, 
“ F, P. CHAPPELL. 

** Quality-court, Chancery-lane, April 16.” 

Now, we really think, most persons will agree with us, that this latter docu- 
ment can only be satisfactorily answered before a Jury, and to them we leave it 
—-we care not for one side or the other of the dispute, so far as individuals are 
concerned; but we do most sincerely and heartily regret, that one effort should 
be wasted in quarrel, or one shilling squandered in law, which the cause of 
music in this country has a right to claim for its defence and support. We 
lament that Mr. Phillips should not either intuitively, or by friendly advice, 
have attended to the numerous calls, both private and public, in this journal and 
others, to explain away his nonsensical Dublin “ accident ;” that he should not 
have stated the real cause of his discontent and, if it be an honest and manly 
one, have trusted to the manly acquittal of his patrons. This would have been 
wise and proper—more in keeping with his general character, and far less inju- 
rious, under any result, to his art and his profession. 

We have long known the secret of Mr. Phillips’s original annoyance—we 
have heard some of the “ letters’ about to be published, and we tingle all over 
when we think—not so much, that Mr. Phillips should permit such documents 
to get into circulation, as that he should have been weak and inconsiderate 
enough at his staid time of life, to have written them—we suppose, however, 
the thing is inevitable; and we have only to entreat the public, while 
judging the individual, to spare ‘‘ the cause’”’—to bear in mind that the English 
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Opera struggle has been entered into, and patronized, and countenanced by the 
very highest authority, for the sake of the whole body of musical artists in this 
country—and though one or many of that body should reduce themselves by 
their clumsy tricks, to be considered merely as the Punches and Judies to be 
knocked about for the amusement of the vague and the vulgar, there is still a 
noble art to foster, and rational beings among its votaries worthy of support. 





THE LIFE OF A COMPOSER, AN ARABESQUE. 
By Cart Maria Von WEBER. 


*,* The following eccentric and fanciful sketch, evidently intended as a parody of the 
author’s own adventures and feelings, cannot fail to interest the musical reader, especially 
at this moment, when Weber’s last and greatest work, the Oberon—alas!—the song of 
the Swan, is fully sustaining, if not elevating, the ambitious intentions of the composer, 
and the most sanguine hopes and wishes of his friends and admirers. The sketch is 
translated from ‘* Tonkunsilers Leben, Eeine Arabeske,” printed in a collection of 
Weber's papers, which was published shortly after his lamented decease, for the benefit 
of his family. 

Away flew the hammer from its joint—and crash went some half dozen strings 
—with such fury did I dash my hands upon the keys of the pianoforte. In one 
corner lay the scribbled music-paper, and in another the music-stool ; with 
lengthened strides I paced my little chamber, and zigzagged in and out of every 
corner, adroitly avoiding, however, even in the height of my agitation, every 
sharp angle of the furniture. What for months before had caused me daily 
annoyance, had, within the last few weeks, risen to its height and grown abso- 
lutely insupportable. That indefinite yearning of the heart for something from 
which we hope for relief, without being able to give ourselves any satisfactory 
reason why; that painful struggle of the internal powers, which are kept bound 
in fetters by the consciousness of the unattainable ideal, a bondage from which, 
at times, there appears no hope of getting free; that irresistible impulse to 
labour, which raises gigantic images, and after all exhausts itself in mere empti- 
ness of thought; that chaos of fluctuating and anxious feelings, which so often 
overpowers the whole soul of the artist, had at this moment entirely over- 
whelmed my own. All the wishes, dreams, and resolutions, connected as well 
with the heart, as with the general affairs of life, which had frequently before 
sprang up at shorter intervals, now came upon me with redoubled violence, and 
drove me absolutely frantic. The burden of existence weighed heavily upon 
me’; fain would I have sought relief from it in the solace of art; but as art 
exists by life alone, and life by art, they, mutually, combined to destroy both 
themselves and me. Exhausted, at length, by my internal struggle, I half 
unconsciously took my customary seat at the pianoforte. 

The composer who draws his materials from his instrument, is little else than 
a child of distress; or, at all events, is on the high way to poverty of spirit, and 
its inseparable companions, vulgarity and commonplace. Yes, even these hands, 
these cursed pianoforte fingers, which by eternal hammering and practising 
assume, at last, a kind of independency and will of their own—even these become 
the ignorant tyrants and task-masters of the creative faculties. They invent 
nothing new; nay, what is worse, they are ever ready to war with whatever is 
not old. Cunning and roguish, like true handicraftsmen, they patch up, from 
musty antiquated materials, forms of tone that have almost the look of new 
figures; and these, as they have something taking in their sound, bribe the 
ear, which sits as judge in the first instance, and secure a favourable reception. 
How very differently does he compose, whose inward ear is the judge of what is 
created, and which, in the very act of its invention, is submitted to the ordeal of 
criticism. This mental ear has a wonderful tact in receiving the forms of tone, 
and assigning to them their relative value. Herein lies that divine secret, which 
is known only to the initiated, and remains incomprehensible to the many. 

Such an ear hears whole periods, nay, entire pieces at once. It passes over 
little occasional lacune and irregularities, content to leave them to be filled up in 
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some happier moment; and afterwards, as time and opportunity serve, will 
review the whole in its parts, and not refuse to abbreviate and retouch, where 
maturer judgment shall point out. 

An ear like this delights to see some finished whole; a form of tone with that 
individuality of features, which, if but once looked at by the eye of astranger, will 
be recognised again. This is what it desires, and not a mere lay-figure, a thing 
of shreds and patches. If the mind has conceived such an image, it must be 
content to let it go its time; for good things will have their due season of 
maturity ; it must be fed with proper nourishment, and be reared with care. 

At length, an internal voice whispered to me, ‘‘ Thou must depart—forward, 
forward! The artist’s sphere of action is the world. What avails thee to bury 
thyself longer in the narrow-minded circle of thy acquaintance? What, the 
gracious favour of some little Mecenas, extended to thee in payment for some 
tune reluctantly furnished, to suffer from his stupid and heartless rhymes?— 
What, the boisterous applause of the multitude on parade, for a successful 
march? What, even the friendly squeeze of the hand by a pretty neighbour, as 
the reward of a couple of spirited waltzes? Forward! try thy genius among 
strangers, and when the exercise of thy talent has given satisfaction to men of 
judgment—when thou hast advanced their knowledge of thy art, and appropriated 
to thyself their information,—then return to thy home of peace, and enjoy the 
fruit of thine industry.” 

I immediately packed up my instruments, embraced the few individuals whom 
1 counted as friends, requested two or three introductions to families in the next 
little town, and commenced my journey in the humble stage, which the state of 
my purse very strongly recommended. It was late in the evening; like dumb 
shadows my travelling companions sat beside me; not an observation disturbed 
the deep repose, and IJ soon settled into a placid sleep, from which I was aroused 
at early dawn, by the ready hand of the driver, who demanded his fee. 

I beheld the unfolding of day in placid grandeur.—The holy crescendo of nature, 
displaying itself in a beauteous succession of colours, awakened in my youthful 
breast a glow of devotional feeling. Filled with serenity and confidence, my 
inmost soul turned to that power who had infused into my mind a disposition 
fur an art which was to stamp my future life, and which, once implanted, could 
never again be rooted out. I felt conscious that I was acting up to my vocation, 
and enjoyed the internal satisfaction of duty fulfiiled. 

Nature operates on me ina peculiar manner. That quality of the mind, in 
which all the other faculties concentrate—call it talent, vocation, genius, what 
you will—restricts within its magic circle all our powers of vision. Not only to 
our physical, but also to our mental eye, is its particular horizon assigned. Both 
may be varied by change of position; and well is it for the artist, if, in his 
progress forward, he can enlarge it; for to go out of it is impossible. Nay 
more—all objects assume the peculiar colouring of the artist’s mind, and imper- 
ceptibly partake of the characteristic tone of his life and sensations. At least, I 
acknowledge that such is the fact in my case: with me, every thing is associated 
with musical forms, and becomes modified accordingly. The contemplation of a 
landscape is to me like the performance of a piece of music. I feel the effect of 
the whole upon my mind, without analyzing, or (lwelling upon, the individual 
parts of it. Ina word, strange as it may seem, the landscape has upon me the 
effect of a rhythmical movement; it is to me a successive enjoyment. But it is 
equally a source of delight and of pain; of delight, when I calmly contemplate 
the manner in which interesting objects are harmoniously blended together; and 
of pain, when I see these objects mingled and confused, as they are beheld from 
the window of a stage coach. A corresponding confusion is communicated to 
my mind; all my associations become wild and disorderly. Good heaven! 
perhaps at the very moment I am beating out a confoundedly complicated fugue, 
a rondo theme will start up, which in its turn is supplanted by a pastorale, and 
that again by a furioso, or a funeral march. By my fellow passengers, ignorant 
of the peculiar workings of my mind, and deterred from conversation by my 
strange and unsocial demeanour, I am, of course, set down as one of the stupidest 
fellows in existence! 

(To be continued.) 
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REVIEW. 


Oh! the days that we have merry been. Ballad. Written by D. Ryan A. M.- 
composed by Clement White. Monro and May. 


In our reviews of music for the future, we shall divide our notices thus ;—we 
shall first touch on the merits or demerits of the pieces of music, as artistical 
compositions: then on their claims to the favour of the young ladies. The 
public must, we should think, be by this time perfectly aware, that it by no 
means foliows that the best music should be the most popular, nor that the 
most popular should be the best. The difference in taste consists almost entirely 
in the difference in the education of the musical ear—education, the only differ- 
ence between the savage who eats his meat raw and that civilized being who 
prefers his cooked. We shall endeavour, by pointing out the faults as well as 
the beauties of a composition, to direct the unpractised ear so that the amateur 
who reads, may be instructed if he will. We shall remark most strongly on the 
blemishes of all those who have great names, and do our best to bring into 
notice the beauties of those who have small names or none.—‘ revenons a nos 
moutons.”’ The subject before us is a song which is free from any grammatical 
faults. It attempts little, but that little it does well. The accompaniment does 
not in any way interfere with the voice, but supports it. It is quite as original 
as most of the songs intended to be popular, and very much more agreeable than 
the majority of them. ‘The first symphony consists of tie first six bars of the 
song with two bars added, which do not appear to have any business there, 
being of an entirely different character. We can strongly recommend this song 
to our readers. It is the composition of a singer, it lies (as is most probable it 
would) extremely well for the voice. It is written within the compass of all 
soprano and tenor voices, extending from E first line to F sharp on the fifth, the 
F sharp being merely touched twice in the song. ‘‘ Love” not being either men- 
tioned or hinted at, the words cannot be considered too warm to be admitted 
into even those nurseries for all that is pure and delicate, ladies boarding schools. 
We do not profess to know what the words of the second verse mean, but as 
the author apostrophizes some unknown person throughout, perhaps the said 
unknown may be in the secret which he (the author) does not seem to think it 
necessary the reader should be; we transcribe them for the benefit of all those 
who are admirers of the C&dipcean art. 


“* Oh! the days that we have merry been, 
The lark that hymns the morns devotion, 
Ne’er happier sings the clouds between, 
Than childhood wakes each fond emotion. 
The dreams and hopes that ne’er befall, 

Far dearer are than joys possessing ; 
Oh ! youth’s the season above all, 
And friendship is the soul’s best blessing.” 


New Bacchanalian Song: A Bumper of Burgundy. William Adams Wordsworth. 
(For the Author.) Monro and May. 

This is in G major, and is one of the strangest compositions which it ever 
fell to our lot to notice. We conceive it to be utterly impossible that the voice 
line (melody?) and the accompaniment could have been written by the same 
person. ‘The top line is utterly deficient in anything which could be construed 
into a melody. The accompaniment is, with one exception, correct to the note, 
and (considering the awkward thing it accompanies) particularly neatly done. 
The first three bars of the symphony are, unquestionably, in G major; the 
fourth bar, with the D bass, would, if in any key at all, be as certainly in G 
minor, from the progression of the notes C, B flat, and A, in the top line B flat 
’ being unaccompanied by a C sharp to qualify it, and the A being accompanied 
by an F sharp. The symphony then concludes, and the song begins as com- 
fortably in G major as though no other key had ever been hinted at. We 
should think “ Bacchanalian” was printed for ‘‘ Comic” by mistake, the conclusion 
being one of the drollest things we have ever heard. The words “ chrystal rim” 
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and kiss the brim,” each take up the first three quavers of a bar of six-eight 
time, this has a very odd effect, in addition to the feeling of half a bar being 
docked from the voice part, but the concluding drollery is very great; after 
taking B, C, and D, dotted crotchets, with crescendo’s over them, and an E 
crotchet with a pause, the song concludes with a bar and a half of an Irish jig, 
the half bar being left out in a similar manner to the unfortunate halves of bars 
we mentioned above. If Mr. Wordsworth did write the accompaniment to this 
(which we cannot believe) we should recommend him to write unaccompanied 
melodies for the next six months. If he did not write the accompaniment, we 
should recommend him to let this be his last attempt, as not being led away by 
a feeling for any particular train of harmonies, he must be utterly destitute of 
any feeling for that without which music ceases to deserve its name, viz. melody. 
To our readers we cannot recommend it, unless it be to those who are unsteady 
in their time, from the habit of learning tunes by heart, to them it may be ser- 
viceable; as there is no tune to learn they must sing from the notes and the notes 
only. To all others we should say, “‘ drink not of the cup proffered to you by 
Mr. Wordsworth.” 


The Church Bell: Ballad. Sung by H. Phillips. Poetry by J. F. Smith. 
Music by E. J. Loder. Second Edition. 


This song is in F major, and is one of that species which may be said to have 
been created by Mr. H. Phillips’s peculiar style of singing. It is not a copy of 
any one thing in particular, but there is scarcely a phrase in it, that we do not 
fancy we have heard from Mr. Phillips’s mouth more than once, more espe- 
cially the gradual ascent of the scale from A to F, with the repetition of the F 
on the first note of the bar on the syllable “ man,” the F then falling to the C. 
The song is done in an exceedingly clever manner, as might be expected from 
Mr. E. J. Loder, no man having more tact than he. Toward the latter end of the 
song there is a passage accompanied by unisons, similar in character and very 
similar in notes to that which Mr. Phillips made so effective in the ‘« Old House 
at Home.” Immediately after the first unison passage, there is the chord of 
the sixth on A, in three pure parts, then the ¢ on B (flat) in four parts, the F 
both remaining, and rising to the G, this is followed by C with a third, in three 
parts in the accompaniment. The C being doubled, we should recommend Mr. 
Loder, in the next edition, to cut out the G, the part being introduced in one 
chord merely to be dropped in the next, the part cannot go on with the voice, 
the voice having an appoggiatura to sing, it would feel too much shackled. The 
song, as a whole, cannot fail to be highly pleasing to amateurs, from the smooth- 
ness of the melody, the gracefulness of the accompaniment, and the ease with 
which it may be sung by any voice but a heavy bass. The words are in the 
vagrant or Gypsey Church School. (The author will understand our meaning.) 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENEGE. 
METROPOLITAN. 


Quartet ConcertT.—The fifth took place last Thursday, when the Hanover 
Square Rooms was somewhat better filled than on the preceding occasion. The pro- 
gramme commenced with a quartet by Onslow in A major, op. 48, of which, all 
that we can say is, that it is less positively dull and dry than most of this authors 
productions; this is an opinion that may be fallible, but it is sincere. Mme. 
Caradori Allen next delighted us, as she always does, with Beethoven’s dh, 
Perfido—what a sweet, passionate, Mozartish song is this—how full of that ex- 
pressive tenderness which Beethoven loved to pour forth, ere his mind was at- 
tracted towards the mightier Epic of hisart. Miss Birch, sang this charming 
piece, with the orchestra, a few weeks since at the Philharmonic ; the adage says 
“comparisons are odious,” but Mme. Caradori’s performance was beyond 
comparison, and the poetic feeling of Mr. W. S. Bennett in the pianoforte 
accompaniment contributed to render it perfect. We next had Spohr’s Terzetto, 
from the crucifixion ‘‘ Jesus Heavenly Master,” by Misses Cole, Davenport, 
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and Mason of the Royal Academy, encored, as a gallant compliment to the very 
interesting debutantes. The act terminated with Beethoven’s Trio in E flat 
major, op 70, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. It is one of the least known 
of Beethoven’s works in this class of composition, and most undeservedly so, 
for it is by no means inferior to the best things of its kind; pianoforte players 
‘in particular, should be grateful to Messrs. W. S. Bennett, Blagrove, and Lucas, 
for the truly artist-like manner in which they brought forward the retired and 
blushing beauty. 

The second act commenced with a song by “‘ Kalliwoda—LKinsam wandle ich,”” 
—it was encored, as was a Tyrolienne by Beauplan—the former is a very so so 
affair, and the latter many grades below ‘“‘ pleasant,” so that we could only 
account for the favour shown them by the witchery of the singer—Mme. 
Caradori, if she does not turn everything to gold, can sweeten Ipecacuanha and 
polish road-stones! Between these two vocals we had one of Beethoven’s most 
startling intricacies—a quartet in F minor No. 11,—the second published singly, 
after the famous Razmoffsky set. We should like much to know under what 
phase of the mind and the temper this extraordinary composition was produced ; 
for ourselves, we confess, that, without such clue, we are unable to understand 
or appreciate it. The performance concluded with Mozart’s delicious quartet 
No. 17, in D major, most capitally played ; it is one of our oldest and dearest 
musical delights—a perpetual spring garden of flowers, and singing birds, and 
fountains, and sunshine; it sent us homeward with a thousand happy remi- 
niscences and but one regret—that these pleasurable soirees are so near a close. 

The Jast concert will be on Monday the 10th, of May. 

Orean PerrorMANcE By Mr. T. Apams.—A large assefhbly of organists 
and amateurs took place on Thursday last, at the factory of Messrs. Gray and 
Son, in the New Road, on occasion of the opening of the new organ, built by 
them for Eton College Chapel. The instrument is a masterpiece, unsurpassed 
by any previous production of these eminent makers—it consists of a Great 
Organ, a Choir organ in front, and a Swell through the whole compass ; it has 
three rows of keys and pedal pipes to C C C sixteen feet long; the newest im- 
provements in the mechanism of the action have been employed, and the case, 
which is of carved oak, with gilt pipes, will form a graceful ornament to the 
ancient building for which it has been constructed. The voicing of this instru- 
ment is most perfect; and its mixing, when played full, produces a volume of 
tone at once potent and pleasing. 

The performance of Mr. T. Adams displayed all the well known knowledge 
and mastery of the artist—in the intricacies of Bach, the impassioned Re- 
cordare of Mozart, and the sinfonial effects of Haydn, he was alike successful 
—his delivery of the Zauberflotte overture was, as ever, a marvel—and his ex- 
tempore playing, which was particularly happy on this occasion, elicited the 
. Most flattering testimonial of all present. 

The organ will be removed in the course of the week, and opened at Eton, 
we believe, next Sunday—the admirers of organs and organ music will ensure 
themselves a rich treat by a run on the rail either to morning or afternoon 
service. 

Sacrep Harmonic Sociery.—Handel’s “ Jephtha” was repeated on Friday 
evening to an acclamatory multitude. ‘The chorusses were scarcely so steady as 
at the last performance—the great majority being amateurs, naturally wait for 
the “ regulars” to take up the points, and (we know we are unorthodox but 
cannot help it) the abundant use of the organ, which mingles but does not mix, 
completes the mistiness and mystification—add to this, that the leader and con- 
ductor very frequently beat in counter-time, at which we do not marvel, for who 
but a first-rate pilot could, unhesitatingly, steer a first-rate ship to her moor- 
ings? 

The principal singers acquitted themselves as before—Mme. Caradori’s 
‘* Farewell ye limpid Springs” was, with the exception of her last cadence, a 
perfect thing—Miss Cubitt, who we ungraciously overlooked in our last notice, 
sang “‘ Happy I phis,” a rather dry recitative'and air, in a very chaste and musician- 
like manner. 
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«‘ Jephtha” may, perhaps, be thought a little monotonous from the limited nature 
of its accompaniments, which are, for the most part, left entirely to the stringed 
instruments ; but, if we listen without prejudice and judge impartially, we shall 
find neither a lack of power nor of variety, and our wonder and admiration will 
be necessarily increased. Until Providence shall send us some new Mozart— 
some master-hand fit to retouch the pictorial scores of Handel—let us pray to' 
be spared the trombone and ophicleide pollutions that have been thrust into two 
or three of the splendid chorusses of this oratorio—it is gilding the Apollo Bel- 
vedere with Dutch metal. 

PuitHarmonic.—The following is the programme of the fourth concert, which 
took place on Monday. 


PART 1 
PROMIAAMDIORE, .ccohcsuis voidebasconavedesneusectsenscsderee Beethoven. 
Recit. and Aria—Miseri pargoletti (Medea) Miss Masson ........ Mayer. 
Concerto—Pianoforte, in E flat, Mrs. Anderson.......+..0.eeeeee Beethoven. 
Recitative and Air—Ye guardian Saints (Palestine) Mr. Phillips Dr. Crotch. 
Overture—The Ruler of the Spirits ........066 © Seeccccccccces - C. M. von Weber. 
PART II. 
SOT ENONY A eIIIND | o:d0. 5 s:ccselsWataoenwéemegwaiee venous oceawes Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Recit ed Aria—Una voce al cor mi, arla, Mue. Caradori Allen, 

Clarinet Obligato (Sargino), Mr. V Williams veh paniieiseeenamene ‘aer. 
Concerto—Violin, MS., M. Vieuxtemps ; ....02 seesceeseseesseee Vieuxtemps. 
‘Terzetto—Coraggio orst (Fidelio) Mme. Caradori Allan, Miss Mas- 

son, and Mr. Phillips.....escceeeseee © Secccee oe eecerescces «+e Beethoven. 
Overture—The Vampyre ...ccrcccccccccccsccccccccsscvecceseos Lindpaintner. 


eader.—Mr. Loder.—Conductor, Sir G. Smart. 


The symphony of Beethoven is too well known to need analysis, yet we may 
be allowed the pleasure, which we are sure the intelligent reader will share with 
us, of dwelling for a few moments on some of its greatest beauties. The long 
delay upon the chord of the dominant at the end of the introduction, and the 
final rush into the subject of the allegro, is one of the most exciting points we 
can remember ; although we know it by heart, we hear it ever with breathless 
interest, and cannot, in imagination, anticipate the key note by a single semi- 
quaver ; indeed it is one of those unextinguishable sparks of genius that may be said 
to wear perpetual novelty. The syncopated passage for the violins, at the end of 
the first part, is peculiarly characteristic of its author, and has a glorious effect of 
breadth and brightness. What a wonderful whole is this first movement! how 
unique! every idea growing out of, or rather forming a part of the others: this 
cannot be considered as a work of labour, it declares itself the emanation of a 
mind fertilized by the long habitude of internal reflection and self-condensation ; 
it is not in itself a study, but the result of study, the offspring of a matured 
genius. The slow movement always appears to us to be the only thing that 
could possibly follow this allegro; how pensive! how soothing! how endearing 
the delicate tenderness with which it wends its way into our innermost feelings! 
lulling the enthusiastic excitement which has been previously roused ; and ting- 
ing all our thoughts, our resolutions, and our hopes, with that heavenly gentle- 
ness of which it is, not the representation, but the prototype. The scherzo is 
eccentric and half provoking, from its continual false accent ; and the lovely trio 
is a most natural burst of sentiment in the midst of caprice. The last movement 
is an incessant gush of high spirits, it describes the fantastic wildness of delight ; 
but, and this is our only exception, we always regret the Ritordando before the 
conclusion, which, as a jest, and (it is evidently meant jokingly) appears to us 
unworthy the sparkling buoyancy of the rest of the movement. With this 
galaxy of beauties before them, is it possible that the Philharmonic band could 
want enthusiasm or artistic zeal to do them justice? with the schooling of the 
Philharmonic concerts, and the repeated performance of this very work we can- 
not but suppose them able to appreciate it, yet there was, particularly with the 
wind instruments, an indifference of expression, and sometimes of vulgarity in 
some of the most exquisite passages—in the slow movement there was a want 
of precision and pointedness which greatly deteriorated its effect—the time of all 
the movements was admirably taken. 

The scene from Medea is a very clever, if not a fine composition, and proves 
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Mayer to be a composer of classical feelings, though he may want exalted genius 
to direct them. Miss Masson sang it most admirably. 

Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat is transcendent: we have spent so much space 
in describing our impressions from his other great, but not greater work, that we 
dare not hazard a comment upon this. The good taste that prompts the selec- 
tion of such a piece for performance is so estimable in itself, and so honourable 
to an artist, that we would forbear to mention faults in the playing if we had 
found them ; but we freely confess ourselves to have been too far carried away 
by the irresistible beauty of the composition to be able to particularize trifling 
peculiarities in the execution of it. We will only notice that in our judgment, 
albeit not immaculate, the last movement requires to be played considerably 
faster than the time at which Mrs. Anderson took it. 

The song from Palestine is a very hard schoolly affair; certainly there is no 
passion in the poetry, but we have not the less to complain of the coldness of 
the music; if an artist have any powers of expression, they will surely direct 
him to subjects which afford scope for their development, and we think taste, if 
not genius itself, is equally displayed in the choice of a theme as in the manner 
of treating it. The instrumentation of this song is remarkable for poverty : there 
is no power in the orchestra, and still the voice is not unfettered: the trumpet 
dissimulates most strangely with the voice in the present manner of combining 
them, and the introduction of a harp solo, merely because Bishop Heber uses 
the word “ harpings” worthy of the lowest style of musical punning. 

The dashing rampant Ruler of the Spirits strides like a reckless giant on the 
surface of a whirlwind: it rushes on impetuously till amazed at its power and 
its flight: we doubt if we should admire or shudder at the haughty defiance that 
is uttered in every note of the second subject. This overture can not go badly ; 
it is as an irresistible current, and the band are carried beyond themselves by its 
power—so were they on Monday, and the audience, the performers, and the 
author, seemed fully worthy of each other. 

If the Philharmonic band were beyond themselves in Weber’s overture, they 
were surely beside themselves in that of Mendelssohn, for a more complete 
failure we do not remember. We are very much disposed to think, and the very 
rare performance of this overture prevents our certifying the opinion, that the 
present work is the best of the same class that Mendelssohn, pre-eminently ex- 
cellent in his overtures, has written—how unworthy then the present perform- 
ance, which wanted everything that is essential to great effects but the power of 
a large body of instruments, and power misapplied is worse than weakness. 

The scena from Sargino opens with a good recitative, but the aria which fol- 
lows it is one of the most vapid collection of passages ever strung together. It 
is no praise to say these fours de force were perfectly executed—however, 
Madame and her accompanist were unexceptionable in their performance. 

Now came the piece of the concert, the attraction of the evening, the induce- 
ment to the purchasers of single tickets, and the disgrace to the Philharmonic 
Society. In speaking of M. Vieuxtemps’ concerto, let us first say that his playing 
is above all praise; and, therefore, since no commendation of ours can aspire to reach 
it, we will leave our readers to judge for themselves ; with the mere assurance 
that fiddle-playing never has equalled, and we question if it ever will surpass 
it. On the other hand, his music is below all censure, but we will not stop 
here; the unthinking are too apt to be dazzled by a finished execation into the 
toleration of music, which is, in itself, insufferable, and we hold it our duty, for 
the sake of averting, if possible, the great injury to art, by the popular reception 
of an eminently bad work, to cry out against the sin of such a preposterous per- 
formance. The first tutti, evidently by another hand to the rest of the Concerto, 
is well written; but, as there was nothing to write about, we hold it to be so 
many notes thrown away. The first solo, of an inordinate length, does not con- 
tain a single idea; in the absence of everything that is interesting, the author 
thinks proper, for the sake of keeping his audience awake, albeit a most difficult 
task, to introduce several most unexpected fortissimo notes on the drum, and 
these serve, as minute guns at a king’s funeral, to remind us of the loss the nation 
has sustained, while we witness the solemnization of his obsequies; for we are 
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induced to: suppose that music is no more, and that the violinist is playing her 
last dying speech, and her confession that she has not even a hold upon our af- 
fections. This first movement is very slow and ineffably tedious; the slow 
movement is still slower, but by a stroke of infinite mercy, not so long; and the 
last movement but we feel that we grow tedious in the very mention of 
this musical infinity—suffice it to say, that the composition is fifty-five minutes 
in length ; and that if any one go into a dozing sleep, with cold feet for that 
period, he will have a very considerable notion of the effect of its performance. 
M. Vieuxtemp’s was very much applauded when he had at length finished, but 
we consider this less a tribute to him than an indispensable exercise on the part 
of the audience to rouse them up for what was to follow. 

The beautiful trio from Fidelio was but indifferently performed, and the over- 
ture of Lindpaintner, which is nothing but an inflated piece of bombast, was bet- 
ter played than it deserved. 

We consider that the subscribers have been positively defrauded at this con- 
cert; there are plenty of opportunities in the course of the season to hear the 
mindless performance of solo-players, but people pay four guineas a-year to the 
Philharmonic for the sake of hearing classical music, which is never given so 
well, if indeed it be ever given at all, at any other place. They subscribe for 
the sake of hearing two symphonies at each of the eight concerts, and here, for 
the second time out of four, there is but one in the programme; this was ex- 
cusable, though not commendable, in the former instance, on the plea of giving 
a great work of Mendelssohn, which, from its peculiar construction, cannot re- 
ceive justice any where else in London; but, in the present instance, to waive 
the very first principle of these concerts for the sake of an unintelligent, unima~ 
ginative, unending drawl of accomplished impossibilities upon a single instru- 
ment, is a gross and flagrant imposition. We speak strongly, and perhaps vi- 
tuperatively of Vieuxtemps, because we feel him to be a man of no genius what- 
ever; any one can attain to his mechanical perfection—a machine might execute 
all his difficulties—and he clearly proves that it requires no talent for composi- 
tion to make a player: we are quite aware, and there are many evidences to 
corroborate our notion, that without the perfect command over an instrument, 
no one can become eminent as a writer; would that the case were reversed, for 
which it is not, then we should be spared the endurance of the vast quantity of 
most abominable rubbish that forms the materiel of most solo performances. 

It is said that, in consequence of the falling off of the subscription, this is 
likely to be the last year of the Philharmonic concerts: alas! alas! do the di- 
rectors adopt the policy of making us sick of them, in order that we may have 
nothing to lament in their cessation ? 

Socrera Armonica.—Our notice of the second concert of the series was ac- 
cidentally omitted last week; it took place on the 12th inst., in the great 
room of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and was fully and fashionably attended—the 
following was the programme :— 









PART I. 
Syupbeny No. 6 (Pastorale’...ccecccesseccessscvcsceovcceces -7 Beethoven. 
Duetto—Va crudele, Malle. Ernesta Grisi and Sig. Flavio ...... Bellini. 
Rondo, Finale—Mi'par che unlungo Secolo, Mme. Pauline Viardot Coppola. 
Fantasia, Bassoon, M. Baumann .......---e+- Cccccccccccccncce Baumann. 
Cavatina—Elena! oh tu, Mlle. Ernesta Grisi} ......eceeeeeeee Rossini. 
Aria—Io ti veggo, Sig. Flavio .......ceccccccesscecesecccececs Donizetti. 
Overture—The Ruler of the Spirits .......eeeees- seveeaees eoeee Weber, , 
PART I 
Overture—The calm of the sea and prosperous voyage........++ Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Duetto—Tu non sai, Mme. Pauline and Sig. Flavio ............ Donizetti. 
Aria—Ah quel giorno, Mdlle Ernesta Grisi ..............0000-- Rossini. 
Solo, No. 4, Violoncello, Mr. Lindley, accompanied on the Contra 
Banas, OG EE: OWE: ssi cncissteciscncsrasencccanesosnwowsis Corelli. 
Ari:—Non je ne veux pas chanter—Mme. Pauliue Viardot...... Nicolo. 
verte ZAMDENIOE a5. won nscecsctvcsecsecvccscsiecescseee's Mozart. 


Conductor, Mr. Forbes. —Leader, Mr. Tolbecque. 

Too much praise cannot be awarded for the admirable selection of classical 
instrumental works usually given at these concerts, though it were much to be 
desired that their execution were subject to less experimentalism or caprice— 
the rendering of Shakspear, according to the whim (or conception as it is con- 
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ventionally called) of the performer, has been frequently injurious to the part, 
and fatal to the actor himself; yet this is a venial error, seeing that our great 
Bard’s text comes to us incorrectly and often obscure—in music, and especially 
such as has been produced during the last half century, the composer’s inten- 
tions are either expressly set down, or traditionally well known ; and the ambi- 
tion which would interfere with those intentions is a bold one, and dangerous 
in proportion to its loftiness. 

The pastoral symphony of Beethoven afforded an instance of the innovatious 
reading alluded to—in the andante, the violoncello part is marked in the score 
to be played con sordino—the composer, doubtless, had a motive in this—he 
probably thought the continuous undulating motion of the bass might interrupt 
or monotonize the effect of the movement, and, for ourselves, we must say we 
concur with hin—some high authorities, including the conductors of the Phil- 
harmonic, hold a different opinion ; and the andante is usually played without 
mutes at all—on this occasion, however, a whimsical sort of retribution was 
made, by muting the whole of the string instruments, great and small! thereby 
neutralizing whatever effect poor Beethoven might have surmised, or contrast 
could have produced—the ensemble was, to us, as though the bows wanted 
rosin, and the users of them were, if not sleep-walkers, at least sleep-makers. 

Messrs. Baumann, Lindley, and Howell, were deservedly well received in 
their performances—Weber’s striking, Mendelssohn’s picturesque, and Mozart’s 
ever unrivalled and individual overtures, were well played—and the singers gave 
general satisfaction. 

The next concert will be given on Monday next. 

Drury-Lane Tueatre.—We entered this theatre on Monday night with a 
melancholy feeling, which the bustle of a congregating full house could not dissi- 
pate. Our perfect remembrance of the first night’s glory of Oberon, and of the 
lamented Weber’s presence and presidency in the orchestra—the reflection that 
the great work of a great genius, written expressly for us, had been then coldly 
received and since entirely neglected—the persuasion that we were now come to 
see tardy justice done to its merits, not by us, but by foreigners—all contributed 
to bind up our thoughts in reverie, and shed a torpor over our spirits, from which 
we were not entirely relieved, but by the tumultuous encore of the overture. It 
was repeated with a corresponding enthusiasm, and, if not so delicately played 
as we have often heard it, at least wanted neither vigour nor spirit. 

The arrangement of the libretto exhibits some changes—in our opinion, for 
the worse. Mr. Planché’s piece was always heavily un-dramatic, and in its 
German dress becomes scarcely bareable ; the poetry of the songs, in which Mr. 
P. rose considerably above himself, has been materially weakened by translation, 
and is yet further injured by dilution with a heavier fluid. In the music we 
detected several omissions, and one inserted piece with which the English public 
are but little acquainted—we allude to the tenor song ‘Von Jugend auf,” 
originally written for the opera, but omitted for the introduction of “‘Oh! ’tis a 
glorious sight to see,” at the suggestion of Mr. Braham, for whose vocal pecu- 
liarities Weber expressly composed it. We have never liked this postscript song ; 
it has little or no melody, but then it is dashing and effective, while the former 
can boast neither the one nor the other. The scenery, costume, and mis en scene, 
were exceedingly good, though evidently the work of hurry and unpremeditation ; 
hence, everything was unfinished and premature, if not imperfect. 

Come we now to speak of the performance—and how shall we, or can we, 
forget the “oneness” of the original first night of Oberon—a quality which had 
been nurtured by the indefatigable zeal and endeavour of every one concerned, 
from the manager to the lamp-lighter, and ripened by the glowing, but expiring 
rays of Weber’s sunset—with the perfection of Mrs. Wood, Mme. Vestris, Miss 
H. Cawes, and Mr. Braham, vividly before us, and the advantage of first impres- 
sions to boot, almost any performance would appear shadowy and vague ; but, 
closing our mental magic lantern, and appealing (as we did on Monday night) to 
unprejudiced and impartial judgments—to all such as witnessed the performance 
without predilections, and are sufficiently clear-sighted to distinguish glare from 
lustre,—appealing to such only, we are sure we shall receive full corroboration 
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when we assert, that the German performance was a very poor, ineffective, and 
unworthy affair. To say nothing of the filling up of the minor parts by chorus- 
singers totally unequal to the task; there was Herr Haitzinger, with his time- 
shattered voice, more fit to lullaby a grandchild than to inspire a heroine by the 
high emprise of a champion—there was Mme. Schumann, one of the most appro- 
priate soubrettes in the world for a French vaudeville; but for a romantic ‘‘ lady 
of the chamber,” and a competitor with Mme. V.—pshaw! sink the proverb— 
there is beauty in either point of the comparison. Mme. Stoeckel Heine etter 
performed the grand scena—the address to the ocean—with vast physical 
power, and considerable artistic feeling. This was the only one point in 
which she appeared to epitomize the part of Reiza, either according to the 
poet’s or the composer’s intention. The best effort of the evening was the 
Sherasmin of Herr Staudig], and he was about as funny as a dish of sour krout 
blended with cracknels: his rendering of the duet with Mme. Schumann lighted 
up his hearers to a vociferous encore ; and his manly bass voice contributed not 
a little to procure the same acknowledgment for the quartet, ‘‘ Neber die blauen 
Wogen”’ (Over the dark blue waters). 

We have now noticed the principal features of the evening; for the chorus, 
erst so famous and so praised, on this occasion let out the secret of their success. 
As the choruses of Oberon are void of action, and merely require to be smoothly 
and correctly sung, their performance proved at once what the dazzle of novelty 
had hitherto veiled—that the German chorus are doers rather than singers of 
choral music. 

Notwithstanding the drawbacks we have mentioned, Oberon is likely, when 
curtailed and corrected, by the aid of its pageantry and the excitement of curiosity 
and association, to be attractive and profitable to the management. For our own 
part, we have said that we entered the theatre in melancholy, and we confess we 
quitted exhilarated; but it was with the hope that we may yet, and not very 
remotely, see Oberon done justice to in the land and by the people for whom, 
and to whom, it was Weber’s legacy. 





PROVINCIAL. 


[This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the rovincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are, therefore, not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.] 

WotverHaMpTon.— The committee of the Mechanics’ Institution gave a miscellaneous 
concert, at the Theatre, on Wednesday evening. The boxes were well filled, chiefly by 
elegantly dressed ladies, and the attendance on the whole was good. Messrs. Hayward 
and Geo. Hay rendered their valuable assistance gratuitously. 

The concert commenced with the overture, Masaniello, which was played at the be- 
ginning with much indecision, the band recovering their firmness towards the end. The 
glee, ‘* Hark! Apollo strikes the lyre,’’ was tolerably well sung by Messrs. Baker, Mas- 
call, and Morgan, considering they had not practised together. The same observa- 
tion may be supplied to most, if not all, of the glees. A sweet song, ‘“‘ The dream of 
the past,” should have followed, but Mr. Morgan, with bad taste substituted ‘ The 
best of all good company,” which the band accompanied execrably. The trio (French 
horns) by Messrs. Probin, introducing the glee ‘ Glorious Apolle,” was very good. 
These gentlemen are not inferior to any horn players out of London. ‘ The bonnie wee 
wife” was very sweetly sung by Mrs. Inman, and was followed by a solo on the violin from 
Mr. Hayward, which was done as well as it is possible to conceive. The overture 
“‘ L’Italiani in Algieri”’ terminated the first part of the programme, and was decidedly the 
best performance of the orchestra during the night. 

The opening movement of the overture to Der Freizchutz was charmingly given by the 
horns. We cannot say the same of the second movement, which should have been 
termed chaos. A lovely round, “ Hark! tis the Indian drum,” by Mrs. Inman, Messrs. 
Baker and Morgan, was well sung; as was the pleasing melody which followed, ‘“ The 
Gypsy’s Invitation,” by Mr. Baker. Mrs. Inman thensang, “ Lo! here the gentle lark,” 
with flute obligato by Mr. Inman; an arduous song for an amateur to attempt to accom- 
pany. It was, however, very creditably sustained. A duet concertante (violin and piano- 
forte) by Messrs, Hayward and Hay succeeded, which was, of course, the best perforin- 
ance during the evening. There is no fear of these gentlemen making mistakes or dis- 
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appointing their hearers. Thevery difficult passages in the first variation were executed 
by Mr. Hay with great precision and effect; but the chief beauty of the piece was blend- 
ing ¢wo subjects in the finale. We must not omit to notice the excellence of the tone of 
Mr. Hay’s instrument, (one of Broadwood’s grand, ) which was particularly perceptible in 
the accompaniment to Mr. Hayward’s solo—the sweetness of the piano blending with his 
harmonies left nothing to be desired. Blow, gentle gales,” by Mrs. Inman and Messrs. 
Baker and Morgan, was the best of the glees. ‘* John Anderson my Jo,” by Mrs. Inman, 
was sung with much feeling, and deservedly and loudly encored. Before the finale there 
was a vociferous call from the gallery for a trombone solo from Mr. Hinton, who kindly 
gave them “ O Nanny,” accompanied extemporaneously by Mr. Hay. On the whole the 
performances were well received. 

Tur Norriscuam Gree Crus had a numerous and harmonious meeting on'§Tuesday 
the 13th instant, when a long list of classical compositions were performed with skill and 
effect, by Messrs. Maxfield, Matthison, and Marriott, assisted by the amateur members of 
the club. Mr. Farmer presided at the pianoforte with his usual tact and ability, and the 
whole entertainment was creditable to the club and its officers. 

The next and final meeting for the season will be a vocal and instrumental concert. 

CuEetennaM.—Mr. Evans’ Concert, at the Assembly Rooms, on Thursday evening, 
surpassed expectation, both as to the quality of the performance and the largeness of the 
audience ; for it was one of the best supported efforts witnessed in Cheltenham for a long 
time past—between three and four hundred persons being present. Though the pro- 
gramme consisted of upwards of twenty pieces, it did not appear long; and the com- 
pany, consequently, remained to the very end. Miss Woodyatt, the ‘prima donna of the 
evening, sang several compositions most delightfully, particularly the very favourite ballad 
of “ Donald,”’ in which she was loudly encored; also a new song, entitled “* Sleep my 
Child,”” composed by Mr. H. Lake, a sweet and elegant production ; her part in Handel’s 
trio, “* The flocks shall leave the mountains,’”’ was exquisitely given; and so likewise was 
Haydn's delightful canzonet, “ The Mermaid’s Song.”’ In the trio she was admirably 
supported by Messrs. Sapio and Borrani. The latter in the song from the Creation, 
‘* Now Heaven in fullest glory,” evinced more than ever his splendid vocal powers; 
indeed, he can have only himself to blame if he does not, and that at no very dis- 
tant day, occupy the highest rank in the profession which he has selected. Mr. Sapio 
was greeted with loud applause on each occasion of his coming forward. He executes 
whatever he undertakes in the true spirit of a perfect musician. Mr. Evans sung the 
Preghiera ‘ Fra nembi crudeli,”” and a charming ballad by Schultz, in which he was 
deservedly encored. Sig. Pio Cianchettini conducted, as usual, and in the first act 
played his Fantasia on “ Viva tu.” Two Madrigals of the Elizabethan age were sung, 
and both unanimously encored. The Orchestra was very complete, consisting of about 
thirty performers, who acquitted themselves bravely throughout, particularly in the 
opening Overtures to"each act—the first being Mozart’s “ Zauberflotte,” and the second 
Balfe’s “ Seige of Rochelle.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Eneiiso Opera.—The desertion of Mr. H. Phillips having thrown the com- 
pany into the utmost disorder, will prevent the production of Mr. G. A. Mac- 
farren’s opera, which has been four or five weeks in rehearsal, and is nearly 
ready for performance. The injustice of this to the composer is great and 
serious, he having contracted with Messrs. Cramer and Co. for the publication 
of the music, and much of it being we believe actually on pewter. Mr. Balfe 
and his colleagues are bound to rescue Mr. M.’s opera from the mauvais odeur 
of an abortive work, seeing that he has at this moment no means of disproving 
the slanders of the vain and the idle. We have heard it whispered that another 
law case, for compensation, is probable—but we trust Mr. M. will prefer a nobler 
and worthier triumph, Mr. Clement White and Mr. Ferrari are reported, as 
ve to the shattered corps, which, with a vigorous rally, may yet win the 

ght. 

German Opera.—Mozart’s Zauberflotte will be the next production and then 
Meyerbeer’s Huguenots. Mr. Bunn seems determined to keep up the ball. 

ItaLian Opera.—M. Laporte is running Bellini and Donizetti like nags in a 
tandem—two operas in a night, Italian ones too, may logically be proved a 
bonne bouche, for if ‘too much of a good thing be good for nought,” (as the 
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proverb has it), too much of a bad thing must, indeed, be delightful—we say 
nothing about “ butter upon bacon,” though Grisi is the prima donna! 

Mr. Moscuetes.—We regret to hear it rumoured that some leaven has fallen 
into the Philharmonic Society, by which Mr. Moscheles, one of its most active 
members, has been induced to withold his assistance as conductor, and his ad- 
vice as an experienced and talented musician. It is said Mr. Moscheles will 
neither preside nor play during the present season—we sincerely hope this is not 
true or, if true, that some harmonious interventional friend will resolve the dis- 
cord; for the Philharmonic can ill afford to weaken its materiel in the present 
crisis of its affairs and prospects. 

Music Hatt, Store-strert.— Mme. Pauline Garcia Viardot, Mme. F. 
Lablache, Messrs. Bennett and F. Lablache, sang at a concert given here on 
Friday evening. Herr Koenig performed on the cornet-a-piston. . 

Tue Hackney ann Crapron Amateur Society gave its last of a series of 
concerts, on the 14th inst., at the Mermaid Assembly Rooms, which were 
crowded to excess, A numerous band, led by Mr. Lintott, played Haydn’s 
Symphony in C minor. and the overture to Cenerentola, in a highly creditable 
manner, when we recollect that the majority were amateurs. Mr. Lindley was 
vociferously applauded in a fantasia on the violoncello; and Mr. W. Westrop 
was eminently successful in Hummel’s “ Le Retour 4 Londres,” on the piano- 
forte; nor should a solo, played by Mr. Lintott on the violin, go without a 
favourable notice. Mr. Lazarus played a fantasia on the clarionet in a very 
mellifluous manner. The vocalists were, Mrs. J. Fiddes (late Miss H. Cawse), 
Miss Bassano, and Miss Hobbs: Mr. Horncastle, and Mr. John Parry. Haydn’s 
canzonet, “‘ The Mermaid,” sung by Miss Bassano, was encored ; and the three 
ladies gave Spohr’s ‘‘ Night’s lingering shades,” extremely well. Mr. Horn- 
castle gave Horn’s Troubadour Song with great effect; and Mr. John Parry was 
encored, as usual, in the ‘‘Governess” and ‘‘ Country Commissions.” The 
performance, which was conducted by Mr. H. Westrop, concluded with the 
national anthem. 

Lecture on Music.—Mr. E. F. Rimbault delivered a second lecture before 
the subscribers to the St. Martin’s Library on Monday evening. He chose for 
his theme the very fertile field of the seventeenth century, commencing with the 
Court Masques of King James, descanting upon the works of John Cooper 
(Giovanni Coperario) Weelkes, Jones, Ravenscroft and Este, Dr. Bull, and 
Orlando Gibbons, Laniére, a celebrated painter and musician, Thomas Brewer, 
(a pupil of Christ’s Hospital, where music was then sedulously taught, as well 
as at Bridewell) Matthew Lock and Henry Lawes. It will thus be seen that 
Mr. Rimbault has gone through a period of the art hitherto untouched by popu- 
lar discoursers on the subject; and very much praise is due to him for the 
research, zeal, and musicianly spirit, with which he has accomplished this, his 
second successful effort. The illustrations were admirably given by Mr. R.—’s 
professional friends, and the whole afforded a most rational and delightful enter- 
tainment to a numerous auditory. siete 

Mr. Joun Barnerr.—A song from the opera of “ Farinelli” had been se- 
lected by the directors of the Philharmonic Society, for performance on Monday 
evening last ; by some mistake the full score was sent to Mme. Caradori Allen, 
instead of the usual voice and piano parts; and the fair cantatrice, it is said, 
appalled by the multitude of notes which the music book presented, threw it 
aside in utter despair, and frustrated at once, the hopes of the composer, the 
patriotic resolution which the directors have been so long conjuring up, and the 
reasonable and common sense expectations of the subscribers. 


‘“ What mighty things from small beginnings rise !” 

THE Past anp THE PreseNT.—Most of the modern Italian singers will sing 
at the next ancient Concert, ; but the compositions of all the inis and eéties will 
be allowed to remain quietly in the library of Her Majesty’s theatre. 

Mozart’s G Minor Sympuony.—This magnificent and eternal chef-d’euvre 
was ejected from the Philharmonic programme of Monday, in order to give 
“ample room and space enough” for the violinism of H. Vieuxtemps! ! 
alas! the speech of Macbeth, beginnning ‘‘ The time has been, &c.” when the 
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Ghost of Banquo usurps the regal seat at the banquet, must forcibly occur to 
every mind, except indeed—it be—the mind of a Philharmonic director. But 
Messieurs of the Quorum, be pleased to remember, and write it down in your 
note books, that we must have the G minor, in the course of the season, despite 
all the long winded and wire-drawn solo “‘ bits ” to be load-stoned hither from 
all musical christendom. 

ProressionaL AMATEURSHIP.—The young gentleman, with an unmentionable 
appellative, who goes between us and our printer with copy and with proof, 
very mysteriously put a parcel into our hands yesterday morning, which he had 
picked up in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden ; it was dirty and sulphureous, 
and, moreover, had a twang of native Irish usquebaugh hanging about it: how- 
ever, we took courage, and cut the packthread cestus that encircled it, when lo! 
the score of the new operetta produced last night at the English House, in the 
writing of Mr. Tully, of Covent Garden theatre, and attested by his signature, 
in good, plain, intelligible characters, with which we are well acquainted. Of 
course, we immediately re-closed the packet, and dispatched it to Mr. Lover, 
under cover to the civil little hall-keeper at the Lyceum stage-door. Surely, 
Mr. Lover is neither so presumptuous as to advertize himself ‘‘ the composer” 
of other people’s music, nor yet so green as to suffer such other people to lay 
claim to his legitimate offspring. The thing must have been a sly fraud of the 
nameless young gentleman above alluded to; or, perhaps it was another of the 
_ (not to say blunders) which seem to be indigenous in the English Opera- 

ouse. 

ProGRAMME OF THE ANcIENT ConcerT of Wednesday, the 21st of April, 
1841, Director His Grace the Duke of Wellington; Conductor H. R. Bishop, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon. :— 

PART I. 


Chorus—Gloria in excelsis Deo (Service in D) .......sseceeeseeeceeeseeeee Hummel. 
Recit. acc. O worse than death.—Song, Angels, ever bright—Miss Bruce 







UUMOUAEAL gc ancs sdscceseanas aan at gndimececudtacedccuNsadadta ncaa kee 
Trio and Chorus—Sound the loud timbrel—Miss Birch, Miss Hawes, ‘and 
Mr. Phillips .....-cccececcecceccecccccceccresccescceccccccsesecceses AVISON. 
Duetto—II tuo destino ingrato—Pauline Garcia and Mr. Harrison (Mirtidate) Nasolini. 
Aria—Paga fui (Miss Hawes), (Proserpina).....csssececeeeseeecscesscoes Winter. 
Recit. Ma, che insolita.—Aria, O voi dell’ Erebo—F. Lablache (La Risur- 
WOMNUE) «cc ddaue oe vavunetie sce (aneetauneueds depceneccKaits -+ Handel. 
Madrigal (full Choir). Strider faceva..... aebaseundeeee aseced .. Luca Marenzo, 1521 


eeeceseeeee Mozart. 
Military Symphony—Clarionet Obligato, Mr. Williams.—Song and Chorus, » 


Come, if you dare—Mr. Harrison (Kiug Arthur).....+ee+++++eeeeeeee0 Purcell. 
Recit. Armida, dispietata—Aria, Lascia ch’ io pianga—Pauline Garcia 

Viardot (Rinaldo) ......... SR Meaeewadseubauasaanes saamand deaaanas Handel. 
Motet.—Oh, praise the Lord ...... wataece qevdcdinagnaveendedee Eddaanene C. M. von Weber. 

PART IL. a 

Overture (Les Deux Journées) ........ wégaiecestaaaasaanssaevesacasaaasen Cherubini. 
Recit. Iugrata! che di ta.—Duetto, Per pieta—Caradori and Pauline Garcia, 

(La Ginevra di Scozia) ........--... sseee-ee euawewas Sebi dees cas eees S. Mayer. 


Recit. Quindi a ragione—Song, Ah, chi pud—Coro. La gioja—Mixs Birch .. Paisiello. 


nero tradimento—Caradori, Miss Birch, Miss Hawes, Miss Davenport, 

and F. Lablache (La Clemenza di Tito) ............ gasdecdanacnnanees Mozart. Us 
Aria—Per la gloria—Mr. Phillips (Griselda). .......0...eeeeeeeseees -+..+. G. B. Buononcinl. 
Mottetto e Coro. I cieli immensi—Pauline Garcia ...........0eeeee+2ee2+- Marcello. 
Recit. And God created man—Air, In native worth—Mr. Hobbs (Creation)... Haydn. 
Glee, Ye spotted suakes—Miss Birch, Miss Hawkins, Mr. Hobbs, and 






PA MAMMIE vin ciindesnceRasindssdbeacevsseacevadsdngaidudeleNsanannads Stevens. 
Terzetto, U dolce—Caradori, Miss Hawes, and Mr. Hobbs (GI' Orazj ed 

OIOEEY ns. ci Cavetdacinawecnddaceucecucdecneeccevontakiaal «+... Cimarosa, 
Chorus, O sing unto Jehovah (Judah)........++.6+ ep ddcncemancnconatoceme Haydn. 


The Concert on Wednesday the 28th will be under the direction of His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, which, it isexpected will be honoured with the presence 
of Her Majesty. 

Mute. Tueresa Mranottzo, a child only eleven years of age, has created a 
great sensation in the French capital by her beautiful performance on the violin ; 
her execution of some of the most difficult passages is brilliant in the extreme. 
Considering her tender years, she handles the bow with grace and freedom, and 
exhibits a perfect mastership of this (for a female) very difficult instrument. 
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Friday—Concert of the Society of Female Musicians. Z 
Monday—Rehearsal of the Ancient Concert; in the evening, the 3rd Concert of the Societa Armonica, 


Tuesday—Mrs, J. Fiddes’ Concert. 


Wednesday—Ancient Concert ; also, Mr. Ransford’s Concert. 


English Opera, every evening. 


German Opera, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 


Italiau Opera, this evening, Saturday, and Tuesday. 





PIANOFORTE. 
Kalliwoda’s Duets, no. 5, Le Favourit de 
Leipzig, grand polonoise —- - Wessel. 
Homage to Schubert, no. 11 to 26, Select 
Melodies, adapted by, Stephen Heller Ditto. 
W. H. Ernst.—Op. 13, 2 Morceaux de Sa- 
lon, for violin and pianoforte—Adagio Sen- 
timentale, and Rondino Grazioso— - Ewer. 
Czerny'’s Amusing and Instructive Rondos, __ 
op. 583, for 2 performers on the pianoforte Ditto. 
Beethoven's Sonata, op. 7, in E flat major, 
for pianoforte - - - 
Donizetti —The favourite Pieces and Airs 
de Calles from his new opera, La Favor- 
ita, arranged by P. Schubert, 2 books Boosey. 
Lemoine Quadrilles from Le Diable Amour- 
eux - - - 
Hunten, F.—Four Airs from Donizetti's 
opera, La Lavourite = - - Chappell. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wessel and Co.'s Series of Trios for piano, 
violin, and violoncello, book 27, being 
Beethoven Ist. op. 1, in E flat - Wessel. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


List or New PusticaTions. 





London Promenade Concerts, no. 25, for or- 
chestra and quintett, Jullien’s graud waltz 
La Sicilienne - - ° Wessel. 

—— 24, for ditto, Jullien’s Quadrille 





Chromatique - : Ditto. 
Auber’s opera, Les Diamans de la Couronne, 
, Ist book - « 2 
HARP. 
Dibdin Miss.—Fantasia on the aria semplice, 
Emma - - - Chappell. 
VOCAL. 
Donizetti.—A tanto amor, aria nell opera, 
La Favorite - - Boorey. 


—Scesa del Ciel, aria from ditto  Dilto. 





Sporle, N. J.—The Old Abbey Bell Chappell. 

Pye, J—To rende a cheryshed love aparte, 
Kellow - ° se 

Cowell, Miss A.—Where do the angels dwell, 
mother ? - - - Ditto 

Guglielmo, P. D.—Amore e Speme Romanza 
arranged for 2 voices —- - 


Ditto 








THEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 






HIS EVENING will be performed IL PADDY WHACH IN ITALIA. 


Principal characters by Miss Gould, Miss Walstein (secoud appearance), Miss Wilson, Messrs. 


Stretton, Duruset and Barker. 


After which an entire New Operatic Melo-Drama, entitled 
THE DEERSTALKERS ; or, The Outlaw's Daughter. 
Principal characters by Miss Gould, Messrs. Wilson, Stretton, M‘Iau, and Harris. 
To conclude with the Opera of BETLY. 
Principal characters, Miss Emma Howard, Messrs. Stretton and Barker. 








THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. GERMAN OPERA. 


par EVENING will be performed Beethoven’s Grand Opera of 
FIDELIO. 


Don Pizarro, Herr Emerich; Florestan, Herr Haitzinger ; Rocco, Herr Staudigl; Leonore, Mme. 
Stoeckel Heinefetter ; Marcelline, Mme. Michalesi. 


A powerful Chorus, under the direction of Herr Baerwolf. 
The Orchestra, on a Grand Scale, directed by Herr Ganz. 


Stalls, 10s, 6d. ; Dress Boxes, 7s.; Upper Boxes, 6s.; Upper Box Stalls, 5s.; Pit, 5s ; Gallery, 3s. 


The. Box-office is open daily, under the direction of J. Benton. 
Acting and Stage Manager, Mr. Bunn. 


at the London and Provincial Concerts 


THERE BE NONE OF BEAUTY'S DAUGHTERS, by Miss Mounsey, as sung by Miss Steele at 


the Concert of the British Female Musicians, 


THE EXILE, by Keller, aud the WANDERER by Schubert, are published by J. J. EWER and 


CO., 69, NEWGATE STREET. 


N.B. Ask for Ewer's edition of the Gravedigger, it being the original one. 








VHE GRAVEDIGGER by Kalliwoda, the words sung by Madame Lablache, 
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